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REPORTS. 

Philologus. Band LXXIII (N. F. Bd. XXVII), Heft 3. 

XIV, pp. 321-373. C. Ritter, Die Abfassungszeit des Phai- 
dros, ein Schibboleth der Platonerklarung. The main prob- 
lems connected with the Phaidros are bound up with the 
question of the date of composition, so that a survey of the 
different answers to that question would represent a goodly 
portion of the history of Platonic studies. One ancient tradi- 
tion declares the Phaidros Plato's earliest work. Diogenes 
Laertius adds that it has a youthful quality; Olympiodoros, 
that it is written in a dithyrambic style ; Hermeias defends in 
it certain youthful weaknesses ; Dionysios criticizes the boyish 
use of Gorgianic figures. Another ancient tradition (Cicero, 
Orator, 13, 42; cf. Phaidr. 278 e ) would make it the work of 
Plato's old age. Usener rejects this opinion; Teichmuller 
defends it ; Immisch, believing it to be an old tradition of the 
Academy, has in any case shown the probability that the con- 
trasting of a speech by " Sokrates " with that by Lysias was 
censured by the Peripatetics as a sign of youthful conceit, and 
also that the ancients had a mistaken opinion as to the purpose 
of the dialogue, assuming that Plato wrote it in the period of 
his passionate youth. Of the two ancient views, that cited by 
Cicero would seem to be better attested. Schleiermacher had 
concluded that to the Phaidros should be accorded " unwider- 
ruflich die f riiheste Stelle unter alien Werken des Platon ". 
But most independent editors have placed it from tenth to 
fifteenth among the twenty-one Platonic writings. The pre- 
vailing modern view has been that of Socher and Hermann, 
that the Phaidros is connected with the founding of Plato's 
school in the Academy. Some, like H. Usener, who bases his 
argument on the relations of Plato and Isokrates between 403 
and 399 b. c, show a reaction to the position of Schleier- 
macher. Yet it seems impossible to date the Phaidros from 
purely internal evidence or any peculiarities of form or from 
comparison with the Gorgias, Menexenos and Euthydemos in 
which Plato takes a decided attitude towards rhetoric. Never- 
theless positive results can be reached by the statistical study 
of the style : e. g. the use of KaSdirtp and Sxnrep, and 50 other 
such criteria. The Phaidros belongs to the " middle group " 
of dialogues, following not only the Gorgias, Euthydemos, and 
Kratylos, but also the Phaidon and Symposion. Moreover on 
purely factual grounds we may assume an order: Politeia, 
Phaidros, Theaitetos, Parmenides, as Dies thought probable. 
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XV, pp. 374-404. E. Ad. F. Michaelis, Zum authentischen 
Tibull. I. The Vita of Tibullus. The text of A (Baehrens) 
is reconstructed as follows : "Albius Tibullus, eques Romanus, 
elegis insignis, forma cultuque corporis observabilis, ante alios 
Corvinum Messallam, oratorem bilinguem, dilexit, cuius et 
contubernalis Aquitanico bello militaribus donis donatus 
est". So much seems to have been excerpted from a life 
written by an extremely conscientious and intelligent biog- 
rapher. The remainder of the vita consists of late additions. 
II. Horace and Tibullus. The Albius of Ode I, 33 and 
Epistle I, 4 is probably Tibullus, since it is hard to believe 
that between 30 and 23 b. c. another " Albius " was writing 
elegies. The "opuscula" of Cassius Parmensis were not 
" tragedies " but merely political pamphlets and exactionum 
descriptiones, orders for tax-payments due, for Cassius had 
been financial agent of the republican army of Philippi (Ap- 
pian B. C. V; 2). The epistle suits Tibullus, who as a young 
landlord had to collect his rents. The humor becomes evi- 
dent, if, being known as a eulogist of rural life, he was 
generally suspected of visiting the country for practical pur- 
poses. The sapiens (vs. 5) would mean "a man like Cato". 
An examination of the scholia suggests that Caesar's legatus, 
Q. Attius Varus, slew Cassius Parmensis and appropriated his 
"opuscula". This deed was jestingly foisted on the tragic 
poet L. Varius Rufus. Another Cassius, not Cassius Par- 
mensis, had written tragedies. III. Tibullus and Ovid. In 
the Epicedium Tibulli (Amor. Ill, 9) Ovid quotes freely ten 
times from Tib. I, 1 and 3, and also five times from four of the 
six elegies of book II. He may have heard readings from 
single poems of book II before Tibullus' death, but he seems 
to quote from the written roll. That he puts in the mouth 
of Nemesis a verse addressed by Tibullus to Delia may be 
explained by the fact that Tibullus dedicated to Nemesis 
but a single distich (II, in f.) of which she might boast. 
To put in her mouth " me tenuit moriens deficiente manu " 
would only heighten the tragedy of Tibullus' life. IV. 
The Messalinus Elegy, II, 5. Michaelis argues against F. 
Leo's change in vs. 21 to: nee fore credebat Troiam, as 
affording no help for the logical difficulties of the passage. 
(2) In vs. 19 the " Sibyl " is purposely not named. From the 
tone of vss. 39-64 the " great Sibyl " is meant, in comparison 
with whom Amalthea, Marpessia and the rest are of second 
rank. (3) Vs. 4 is read: nunc precor ad laudes flectere verba 
mea. Tibullus in this elegy sings something that may be 
properly called "laudes". Apollo is asked to inspire the 
bard, who is to utter the prophecies of the Sibyl. V. 
The Marathus Cycle. Unless the triad I, 4; 8; 9, is in- 
tended to constitute a unit, the humor is lost. The group 
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grows out of a conversation between the poet and Priapus, 
which Tibullus probably translated from some Greek original. 
VI. The order of the poems in book I. Originally I, II, III, 
IV were written on a ternio of 30 lines to the page ; VIII, 
IX, X on a binio of 29 lines to the page ; V, VI, VII also on 
a binio of 29 lines to the page. Later the last two groups 
were interchanged. This hypothesis offers a symmetrical 
arrangement for the Delia and Messalla elements, and lets 
the book close with the birthday poem to Messalla. VI. The 
Chronology of Book I. It gradually became Tibullus' habit 
to prefer hexameters of a " good " type in the first and last 
distich of each elegy: i. e., one with 3/2 + 7/2 caesuras (" pro- 
gressive", because more and more preferred) or 5/2+7/2 
("recessive"). On this metrical and on other internal evi- 
dence the following dates are obtained: IV, VIII, IX 31 b. c. 
at latest; X late autumn 31 b. c. ; III and I, written in Corfu, 
late summer 30 b. c. ; II written in Rome, and the first Delia 
group I, II, III published in 29 b. c. ; V, later VI (second 
Delia group) written between late 29 and 27 b. c. ; VII, Mes- 
salla's birthday, late 27 or 26 b. c. The first book, in the 
order : I, II, III, IV, VIII, IX, X, V, VI, VII was published 
in 26 b. c. 

XVI, pp. 405-425. L. Gurlitt, Tulliana. I. Epistulae ad 
Atticum. Most of the gross disarrangements of the text are 
attributable to the misunderstanding of Greek words. I, 13, 1 
read: priroprnv <fxavy loquuntur. Also as a jest Cicero wrote: 
nonus quisque in Epirum ; § 3 read : omnino nunc for quinymo 
(M 1 ) nunc. 1, 1, 2 read : . . . quae turn erit absoluta sane facile. 
Eum libenter nunc Caesari conciliaverim. Ill, 12, 13 read : 
Tibi, ut scribis, significarem, ut ad me venires, si Wai-dv, at 
intelligo etc. IV, 8, 1 read : Nihil quietius, nihil alsius, nihil 
amoenius, «i /**; frjrai <pi\6<ro<f>ov (sc. oIkov). (Or perhaps: tl /«•»/ 
dai™ <f>i\6<ro<po<;) . Cicero refers in what follows to injy/aaTa 
(book-cases), mTTvfiai (roll covers), and o-i'AAu/Joi (parchment 
indices). So he did have his oikos <j>i\6cro<l>o<s at Antium! 
IV, 11, 2 read: airoOtwprjaet delector. V, 10, 5 read: in nos 
quadam benevolentiae sedulitate. Philosophia etc. IV, 18, 2 
(16, 9) read: omnino ir/jo/JA^a. VI, 1, 25 read: et heus tu 
ytvva'uo<s. VIII, 12, i read : ut sumeres aliquid temporis, quo 
tibi et quia perexiguo (sc. tempore) opus est. V, 3, 3 read: 
nostra continentia et diligentia «£<£«« faciemus satis. (Cf. ep. 
ad f am. IX, 20, 2 where Gurlitt reads : k&Kis for ex artis. ) 
VIII, 15, 1 read: alGal/iovo* fugam. Here and in several other 
corrupted passages Cicero refers to his brother Quintus as 
avdainmv (Sophocl. Tr. 1041). X, 6, 1 read: Asturae nihil 
sum acturus. Fiat in Hispania quidlibet, tamen «^itijt«ov 
etc. . . . IkttXovv quia festinabam etc. {or et ir\ovv). X, 12a, 2 
(5) read, qua re vi aut clam agendum est et si vi, fortunae 
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ovv€<TTavai, clam (or si clam), avOai/wvi. X, 10, 3 read: Ten- 
tabo aWaC/iova . . . clam agam, cum paucissimis occultabor ; 
Carteiam istis (or illinc) invitissimis evolabo, atque utinam ad 
Curionem ! ovveaT&n At'-yo). VII, 8, 5 read: ex ilia (sc. pace) 
av6a.ip.ovt sestertia t ( = 10) relinquenda aeris. Movet homi- 
nem etc. XV, 29 (2) ilia av6aip<»v wapa tovtov. The reading 
of M pupabulla may be for <}>\vapovp.(ev)a. XIII, 40, 1 read: 
hoc avOaipovos est ? or ai6alpovo<: salium est ? XIII, 20, 4 read : 
Id ago scilicet, ut tvSuda videar teneri. Just before this for 
in toto read : «V tovtw, referring to Caesar. 

Concerning sources of Cicero's philosophical writings. In 
Ep. ad Att. XII, 6, 2 read: Amo enim iravra $i\6&rjpj>v teque 
istam tam tenuem Oewpiav valde admiratum esse gaudeo. The 
reference is to Philodemus' " Complete Works ". The Oiwpia 
was most probably by Philodemus and wanted by Cicero for 
his De Finibus. In that case Cicero was planning that work 
in b. c. 46. If Tyrannio was the author of the devpia, we 
must regard it as a manual or book of extracts from Philo- 
demus' works for the purposes of teaching. In XIII, 39, 2 
read : Qaiopov irepl Oe&v et nepl IlaAAaSos. 

XVII, pp. 426-445. H. Blumner, Umbilicus und cornua. 
The writer examines and rejects Th. Birt's arguments (Die 
Buchrolle in der Kunst, p. 228 ff. and p. 338) for his new 
hypothesis that the rod (umbilicus) was not fastened to the 
edge of the roll, but loosely inserted within it ; and that the 
cornua were the end-leaves of the roll. Blumner first dis- 
cusses the 19 literary allusions to 6p<pa\6s or umbilicus and 
shows that the rod was attached to the roll ; was sometimes 
even bought attached to the blank roll from the stationers; 
and, while not . used for all books, especially short writings 
and documents, was common in editions de luxe, and in books 
requiring much handling. The three passages referring to 
cornua and the archaeological evidence prove the cornua to 
have been the ornamented projecting ends of the umbilicus. 

Miscellen. 

9, pp. 446-447. W. Schmid, Zu Pindaros Pythia 2, 72. The 
verse is emended thus : KaAos toi ttIOwv irapb. ■Kauri, va.i\t. ko.\6%. 
The playful repetition of xaAos with a touch of caricature was 
pointed out by Christ, although he did not notice the original 
source of the idiom, — the erotic inscriptions on walls, trees, 
doors and vases. The repetition is to be explained as derived 
from the custom of repeated toasts with the mention of a 
name, or from a confirmation of an ascription of beauty 
(koAos) by some one present with the words: vmxl koAos. 
Pindar uses for his irony the jargon which is found on Attic 
lovers' vases of the period 550-450 b. c. The old reading 
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akl KaAds is possible, but the irony is more striking, if the 
poet used the phrase in its full realistic wording, vaixi is ex- 
clusively Attic, but Pindar might have used it to make a more 
clear-cut characterization. 

10, pp. 447-448. W. Schmid, Das Datum der Rede des 
Libanios ek rai KaAovSas (IX F.). This oration was delivered 
on Jan. 1, 392 a. d. Kimon, the son of Libanios, had died a 
short time before. 

George Dwight Kellogg. 

Unioh College, Schenectady, N. Y. 



Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie, Vol. LXX, 3. 

Pp. 337-357. A. v. Mess, Die Anfange der Biographie und 
der psychologischen Geschichtsschreibung in der griechischen 
Literatur. I. Theopomp. Biography and psychological his- 
tory make their appearance in Greek literature in the latter half 
of the fourth century b. c. The author thinks that the works of 
the pioneers along this line of scientific and artistic endeavor 
are very much underrated, and that even the origins of this 
branch of literature are as yet but imperfectly understood. 
Biography, as Leo pointed out, was begotten of Ethics. But 
rhetoric, to use a figure of v. Mess, assumed the role of god- 
mother, and thus Isocrates was for a long time regarded as the 
father of the infant. The real parentage, however, must be 
sought in the philosophy of the Socratic school, which per- 
meated the whole intellectual activity of the fourth century. 
The endeavors of Plato to reform the empire of the Dionysii 
usher in biography and psychological history. Not long after, 
Aristoxenus sketched the lives of the great philosophers and 
reformers, and Theopompus wrote a history that centers around 
the personality of Philip of Macedon. Unfortunately, the mate- 
rials upon which an independent judgment of these works may 
be formed, are fragmentary and scanty. But if one bears in 
mind the special interests of the excerptor and the narrow vision 
of the critic, one may reach a fairly just conclusion. 

The name of Ephorus is usually associated with that of Theo- 
pompus, much to the latter's detriment. Ephorus was not a 
man of affairs, and his writing is dull. Theopompus, on the 
other hand, belonged to an influential patrician family of Chios, 
and participated in the political strife of his native city. A 
conservative aristocrat, he was friendly first to Sparta and 
thereafter to Philip. He was an exile for many years, and 
through travel became acquainted with a large portion of the 
Greek world. Though a genuine historian, he was largely iden- 
tified with the rhetorical movement of his times, and, like most 
of the representatives of this movement, he thought rather 
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highly of himself. Indeed, the very opening of his gigantic 
work is an amazing piece of self-assurance. It is a virtual auto- 
biography in which the writer claims the primacy over all his 
contemporaries. And yet, this introduction must not be 
regarded as altogether an effusion of vanity. It is rather an 
apology in which the author seeks to justify his assumption of 
so novel and ambitious a task. The conception of the plan 
reveals the statesman who recognized in Philip's narrowly cir- 
cumscribed country the cradle of the future world-power. In 
strict keeping with the introduction and with the general plan 
of the work, the biographical element is everywhere in evidence. 
A large section — the latter half of book X — is devoted to politi- 
cal biography in the form of biographical sketches of the leading 
Athenian statesmen. Though, at first sight, much of the detail 
that has been handed down resembles malicious gossip, closer 
examination reveals many evidences of the liberality and the 
impartiality of the author. Abundant traces of this mode of 
treatment are to be found in the popular biographies of Nepos 
and Plutarch, and these are largely inheritances from Theo- 
pompus. Even Stesimbrotus of Thasos, Theopompus' precursor 
in the field of political biography, is not the blindly partisan 
pamphleteer that he has been supposed to be. 

In the light of the foregoing observations the great and 
complex work of Theopompus becomes more intelligible. Per- 
sonality is the central theme. Human life in all its manifesta- 
tions is an object of interest. A picture is presented not only 
of Philip the ruler, but of Philip the whole man; and not of 
Philip alone, but also of the great throng of varied personalities 
that surround him. Moreover, problems of national psychology 
are also attacked, and the life-history of whole peoples is studied 
and described. It is true that Thucydides was not a total 
stranger to this realistic and psychological treatment of history, 
and, in its use, he far surpasses Theopompus. But personality, 
ethics, and psychological analysis are, as a rule, rigorously 
excluded from the intensely objective narrative of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, whereas they are of the very essence of the 
Philippica. This characteristic feature of the work of Theo- 
pompus did not pass unnoticed by the ancients, and a graphic 
account and a just appreciation of it are given by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. But a project so ambitious involved contradic- 
tions and the portrayal of much that is lowest in human nature. 
For these things, Theopompus was roundly denounced by 
Polybius, to whom the colors seemed too dark for even a Sar- 
danapalus. But the Polybian criticism is narrow. It is based 
on the uncompromising ethical code of the Stoics, while Theo- 
pompus' work was written under the influence of Socratic 
ethics and politics, which, along with higher and purer ideals, 
had at the same time a sense of the limitations and the varying 

16 
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degrees of perfection of actual life. Theopompus, it is true, did 
not show the nice discrimination of a mind like that of Socrates, 
or of Plato ; for he applied the standards of a highly cultured 
nation to the manners and morals of one that was half- 
barbarian. This false note and the strong contrasts of light 
and shade that inhered in the subject, the sharp antitheses that 
were characteristic of the Isocratean method of treatment, and 
the vivid colors that were the outflow of the Theopompean 
temperament, gave the Philippica an air of unreality. But, if 
due allowance for these dissonances is made, and a certain 
measure of the Michelangelism that the work possesses is elimi- 
nated, v. Mess thinks that the picture is, after all, remarkably 
true to nature. 

Pp. 368-379. Alfred Klotz, Zur Kritik einiger Ciceronischer 
Reden, III (pro Milone). A study of the testimony of Gellius, 
Quintilian and Asconius in regard to the text of various pas- 
sages of the pro Milone shows that as early as the first century 
a. d., the MS tradition of this speech had separated into two 
branches, the one that is now represented by the family of the 
Cluniacensis, to which the text of Asconius belongs, and the 
other that survives in the family E. T., which is affiliated with 
the archetype of Quintilian's Cicero. Distinct from these two 
branches is the family to the existence of which the Bobiensian 
scholia bear witness, and still a fourth branch is indicated by the 
text of the palimpsest. The explanation of the early division 
of the tradition must be sought in the fact that Probus did not 
publish an authoritative edition of the text of Cicero as he did 
of that of Vergil. 

Pp. 380-388. T. O. Achelis, Zu den asopischen Fabeln des 
Dati und Corraro. In Rh. Mus. LXVII 285-299 Otto Tacke 
published the Aesopic fables of Leonardo Dati as found in the 
Rhedigeranus 60, a Breslau MS, without being aware of 
Lessing's publication of 26 verses of the same collection from 
the same MS. (Cf. Lessing, Samtliche Schriften, Lachmann- 
Muncker, Vol. XV, 459 f.) Lessing's version is correct; 
Tacke makes mistakes. So 1. 12 introd. jubes for jube; closing 
poem, vv. 4 and 6, latine and latino for latina. Lessing's version 
is correct, except that he changed, without comment, corraf 
(=Corrarum) into Corrarium. Achelis also gives the results 
of his collation of the Florentine Latin MS plut. LXXXX sup. 
cod. 90, fol. 177, which gives a better text of the praefatio 
and the 40 fables of Dati than the Breslau MS. The text of 
Dati is based on the Greek of the Parisin. suppl. gr. 504, not 
on that of the Augustanus. Corraro, to whom Dati's collection 
was dedicated, himself later published Aesopic Fables. The 
date of their publication is not long after Feb. 20, 1431, the time 
of the death of Pope Martin V. 
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Pp. 389-415. Wilhelm Bannier, Zu griechischen Inschriften. 
1. The epigram of Aristot. *A0. iroA. 7, 4: Ai^i'Aov 'Av6tfuav 
rijvS' avidr/Kt 0eois, 6-qTiicov avri TtAous lirira.8' afiuxj/dfievoi, is the 
remnant of two successive distichs, written in two lines on two 
adjoining blocks in such a way that the pentameters began at 
the line" of juncture of the blocks. The first of the blocks was 
lost and only the pentameter ends remained. 2. Discussion of 
the order of words in certain ISS apropos of Wilhelm, Beitrage 
zur griech. Inschriftenkunde. 3. Discussion of IS treated by 
Bourguet in Rev. d. et. gr. XXV, 15. 4. Proof that CIA I 32A 
and B are distinct decrees, as Boeckh maintained. Though B 
is probably of later date than A, the two decrees were inscribed 
at the same time. 5. New explanation of IG IX 1, 333. 6. IG 
IX 1 , 334 E, the author persists in reading irtp qodapuiv ko.1 pxaaxiotv 
instead of Hepqo0apt.av koI MueraxcW, and explains the context 
accordingly. 7. Discussion of the question of the distribution 
of the inventories of the treasures of the pronaos among the 
tablets on which they were recorded. 8. Study of the formulae 
used in the designation of the boards, committees, and secre- 
taries in financial inscriptions. 9. CIA I 273. Discussion of 
the meaning and construction of the expression T<£8e ol ra/iiai 
wapiSoaav . . . 'EAAT/voTa/uais . . . aTpaTijyoii. 

Pp. 416-440. Th. Steinwender, Zur Kohortentaktik. The 
author thinks that the cohort as a military body of definite size 
formed part of the Roman army at every period of its history. 
In the time of Servius the contingent of each tribe bore the 
name of cohort, and the quota of the allied communities con- 
tinued to bear this name to the latest times. With the introduc- 
tion of the manipulary system, the cohort was divided into two 
smaller units called manipuli to correspond to the two lines of 
hastati and principes, and when the third line of the triarii was 
introduced, a third maniple was added to the cohort. The result 
of this change was the loss on the part of the cohort of its 
importance as an administrative and a tactical unit. It only 
became a unit of combat again through the reforms of Marius. 
Doubtless the tactical evolution was a gradual one. Though 
the opinions of scholars vary considerably as to the depth of 
the cohort, it seems likely that this depth originally exceeded 
that of the maniples under the manipulary system. With the 
advent of the cohort as a tactical unit, there was a change in the 
position of the maniples of the former line. The triarii were 
moved forward and received the place of honor on the extreme 
right of the cohort, the principes were marched up to the left 
of them, and the hastati were assigned to the extreme left next 
to the principes. As to the relative position of the centuries, 
the author argues in favor of the retention of their old position 
in the maniple by the side of each other, and rejects the view, 
which is entertained by most authorities, that they were placed 
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one back of the other. The question as to the existence of an 
interval between the cohorts on the line of battle is answered in 
the affirmative, and Goler and Rtistow's view that this space was 
that of the width of the cohort is adopted, but the author believes 
that, when the battle began, this interval was closed up on the 
actual fighting line. It seems probable, however, that the indi- 
vidual legions, as also the center and wings of the whole line 
of battle, were separated from each other by intervals of 
greater or less extent. Whether at the very outset more than 
one line of battle was used in the new cohort formation is 
unknown, but it is highly probable. Sulla used a triple line of 
battle at Chaeronea, and this is the rule in the wars of Caesar 
and his opponents. In special cases an acies quadruplex or 
even a simplex is found. Caesar (B. C. i, 38) mentions as the 
distribution of the cohort in the legion, four cohorts in the first 
line, and three each in the other two lines. As to the uses to 
which these lines were put, the first was of course the fighting 
line. The second was a first reserve. The third line was used 
for special emergencies or as a second reserve. The author 
agrees with Frohlich in regarding the antesignani as the first 
line of battle. The 400 antesignani that are mentioned by 
Caesar in the Bellum Civile were only a comparatively small 
part of the whole body of soldiers so designated. In regard to 
the density of the formation the author believes that there were 
two intervals between the soldiers, one of one step, the other of 
two steps, and that the presence of one or the other of these 
intervals determines the acies densa or acies laxata. By 
SwrAaaiaoyxos is meant the stepping forward of the men of the 
even ranks into the intervals between the men of the odd ranks 
and the forming of ranks of double the original density. This 
became necessary when special weight was required, or when 
the testudo was to be formed. But the loose formation was 
absolutely necessary if the cohorts of one line were to be relieved 
by those of another. The files of the relieving troops must be 
regarded as proceeding through the intervals between the files 
of the cohort that was to be relieved, whereupon the files of the 
latter are in a position to proceed to the rear. 

Pp. 441-471. Thomas Stangl, Lactantiana. (Continued 
from pp. 224-252. See A. J. P. XXXVI 468.) The present 
contribution consists of notes of varying length apropos of 
seven passages of the De Opificio Dei, six of the De Ira Dei, 
and twenty-five of the De Mortibus Persecutorum. At the con- 
clusion of the notes the author adds a few pages in which he 
describes the object of his investigation, his method of work, 
and the conclusions reached. His object was to form an inde- 
pendent judgment of the most ancient western theory of the 
universe, the place of the whole Lactantian corpus in the history 
of the language, and the genuineness of the De Mortibus Perse- 
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cutorum. A first perusal of the works of Lactantius was made 
without consulting Brandt's learned apparatus. The impres- 
sion gained was that Lactantius might have written the D. M. P. 
just as Cicero wrote the de domo sua, pro Marcello and related 
speeches, and the Timaeus, or as Seneca wrote the Apocolocyn- 
tosis, and Tacitus the dialogues. In the course of the second 
and third reading linguistic and stylistic details were gathered. 
The large number of deviations awakened doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of his first conclusion. But what other Christian stylist 
of the fourth century was there that was an eyewitness of the 
persecutions of the Christians in Nicomedia before 321 ? An- 
other consecutive reading of the works confirmed the author's 
original impression. Vocabulary, use of words and sentence- 
structure are essentially those of Lactantius. Though the theo- 
logical-philosophical writings show greater homogeneity, more 
careful workmanship and a higher polish, the variations in the 
D. M. P. are easily explained by the mood of the writer and the 
purpose of the work. The author closes with a statement 
regarding the date of composition of the D. M. P. He thinks 
the sooner after 313 it is placed, the better one can understand 
the above-mentioned divergencies. 

Pp. 472-480, Miszellen: Pp. 472-474. Friederich Pfister, 
Hat Ovid eine Gigantomachie geschrieben ? The author answers 
in the negative, contrary to the view of Schanz and de la Ville de 
Mirmont. In Amores II, 1, 11 ff. Ovid makes use of a familiar 
Toiros of Roman erotic elegy. Pp. 474-479. E. Hohl, Text- 
kritisches zur Historia Augusta. After shedding further light 
on the relationship and relative values of 2 and P, and inci- 
dentally defending his views against those of Miss Ballou, the 
author emends Maximini duo, 2, 1 and 28, 7. Pp. 479 f. Wolf 
Aly, Ionische Wissenschaft in Aegypten. Two instances of 
migration of Ionic astronomy to Aegypt. 

C. W. E. Miller. 



